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It is our purpose, Crites, to correct
And punish with our laughter . . .

says Mercury in Cynthia's Revels. The satirist
deliberately alienates our sympathies from
those whom he describes, and as the true
humorist is apt to pass from comedy to
romance, and from romance to tragedy, so
the satirist not infrequently ends by finding
rage and disgust overpower his sense "of the
ridiculous. Ben Jonson passes from the
comedy of Every Man in his Humour to the
bitterness of Volpone, Swift from the com-
parative lightness of Gulliver in Lilliput, to
the savage brutality of the Hounyhymns.
Of satire pure and simple few examples are
to be found in Chaucer, The Hous of Fame
is indeed satiric in conception, and certain
of the pictures it contains are decidedly
effective. The fourteenth-century equivalent
of the game of Russian Scandal which it
describes, has already been noticed. No less
ironic is the account of the

shipmen and pilgrymes
With scrippes bret-ful of lesinges
Entremedled with tydinges,1

whom the poet meets in the house of Rumour.

1 With scrips cramf ul of lies
Intermixed with news.